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PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 


R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

VII. — On  Needlework  (continued'). 

DISTINGUISHED  living  etcher  was  once 
asked  how  he  was  in  the  habit  of  lightening 
an  over-bitten  passage,  and  his  reply  was, 
“By  putting  one  more  heavily  bitten  by 
the  side  of  it”  The  principle  of  contrast 
here  implied,  and  which  in  fact  underlies  all  graphic  art,  is 
nowhere  more  conspicuous  in  its  results  than  in  etching,  in 
which  a  passage  receives  much  of  its  effect  from  the  relation 
which  it  bears  to  its  surroundings,  and  appears  pale  or  dark 
accordingly. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  weight  of 
shadow  that  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  the  needle¬ 
work  and  the  biting  is  essential.  In  the  half-lights  of  an 
etching  the  same  weight  of  shadow  may  often  be  obtained 
by  using  either  lightly  bitten  close  work,  or  more  heavily 
bitten  open  work,  and  were  that  the  only  question,  it  might 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  which  of  the  two  methods  should 
be  adopted.  But,  considered  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
texture,  the  two  methods  afford  results  widely  different,  and  the 
etcher  who  would  avail  himself  of  all  the  capabilities  of  his 
art  in  expressing  the  varied  phenomena  of  the  world  around 
him  will  find  the  means  thus  indicated  of  imparting  a  cor¬ 
responding  variety  to  his  work  to  be  of  the  highest  value. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  process  of 
biting  have  already  been  indicated,  and  there  are  others  of 
which  more  will  be  said  hereafter, — taken  together  they  pre¬ 
sent  a  formidable  array,  sufficient  to  damp  the  most  per¬ 
severing  ardour,  were  there  no  means  of  correcting  mistakes. 

Happily  these  are  by  no  means  wanting.  If  the  work  be 
too  heavily  bitten,  there  are  several  ways  of  lightening  it — if 
too  light  or  open,  the  lines  can  be  deepened  by  rebiting,  or 
supplemented  by  the  addition  of  fresh  lines,  either  bitten  or 
worked  with  the  dry  point.  Much  also  may  be  done  in  the 
same  direction  by  management  of  the  plate  in  printing,  both 
in  the  way  of  retroussage  and  also  of  leaving  a  tint  of  ink, 
more  or  less  heavy,  upon  the  surface  of  the  copper.  But 
upon  these  latter  expedients,  perfectly  justifiable  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  and  when  kept  within  due  bounds,  it  is  not 
wise  to  rely  too  much.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  only  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  first-class  printer  that  they  can  be  resorted 
to  with  anything  like  precision  or  uniformity  of  result. 
And  even  where  the  services  of  such  a  skilled  workman  are 


available,  if  too  much  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  ink  from  the 
surface  of  the  copper,  the  shadows  of  the  work  are  apt  to 
become  opaque  and  muddy  in  character.  The  printing  in 
fact  becomes  pro  tanto  a  “  surface  ”  printing,  and  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  which  the  etching  process  is  capable  is  sacrificed. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  rely  for  effect  chiefly  upon 
work  actually  put  into  the  plate  with  the  needle. 

It  may  be  useful,  in  illustration  of  the  foregoing  remarks, 
to  consider  shortly  the  practice  of  Rembrandt,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  gleaned  from  such  a  plate  as  the  “  Christ  healing  the 
Sick.”  The  work  is  too  well  known  to  need  description,  and 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  several 
portions  of  it  as  they  are  brought  in  review  for  the  present 
purpose. 

In  the  broad  light  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  spectator — 
the  principal  light  of  the  picture — it  will  be  noticed  with 
what  simplicity  the  group  of  figures  is  rendered.  The  details 
are  merely  sketched  in,  either  with  dry  point,  or  in  lightly 
bitten  lines — no  attempt  being  made  at  elaboration,  but 
much  white  paper  left,  both  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  and  in 
order  to  show  to  full  advantage  the  expressive  drawing. 
At  the  base  of  the  picture  on  the  same  side  will  be  seen  a 
passage  in  half  shadow  worked  entirely  with  freely-drawn 
simple  lines,  firmly  bitten  but  quite  open  in  arrangement. 
Continuing  to  the  right,  towards  the  figure  of  Christ,  the 
work  passes  into  shadow  and  becomes  closer,  and  in  this 
figure  itself,  much  of  which  is  in  half  shadow,  it  reaches  an 
extreme  degree  of  delicate  finish. 

Upon  the  dress  is  seen  the  shadow  of  the  uplifted  hand  of 
a  figure  further  to  the  right  worked  in  dry  point  so  closely 
that  the  magnifying-glass  scarcely  resolves  it  into  its  com¬ 
ponent  lines.  The  group  of  which  the  last-mentioned  figure 
forms  part  is  in  half  shadow,  an'd  is  also  very  closely  worked. 
From  it  we  pass  on  to  an  old  couple  in  strong  light,  the  man 
leaning  on  a  staff,  and  being  helped  forward,  and  beyond 
these  to  the  figure  of  the  ass,  and  the  figure  seated  by  it, 
which  are  both  sunk  in  shadow  of  great  depth  and  trans¬ 
parency  ;  this  also  pervades  much  of  the  right-hand  portion 
of  the  picture,  and  reaches  its  profoundest  depth  in  the  space 
immediately  above  the  figure  with  uplifted  hand  above  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  etching  is  an  epitome  of  every  kind  of  work¬ 
ing,  and  wrill  repay  the  most  careful  study  in  all  its  parts, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  con¬ 
summate  than  the  art  displayed  in  the  gradation  to  which 
the  transparency  of  the  deep  shadows  is  due.  It  appears  to 
have  been  obtained  by  crossing  in  every  direction  the  more 
or  less  heavily  bitten  lines  with  others  closely  worked,  both 
bitten  and  in  dry  point,  in  which  use  is  made  of  the  bur  for 
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enrichment,  while  in  some  of  the  darkest  portions  a  heavy 
tint  of  ink  has  been  left  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and 
printed. 

It  is  well  to  note  this,  as  the  etching  has  been  adduced  by 
a  recent  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  as  evidence  that 
Rembrandt  never  allowed  a  tint  to  remain  upon  the  surface 
of  the  plate,  but  relied  for  his  shadow  entirely  upon  the  ink 
left  in  the  lines  of  the  etching.  The  writer  in  question  main¬ 
tains  that  in  Rembrandt’s  method  of  printing  “  all  ink  except 
what  is  lodged  in  the  lines  is  removed,”  and  “  what  he  in¬ 
tends  to  appear  in  the  proof,  that,  and  that  only,  his  etching- 
point  traced  upon  the  plate;”  and  he  further  says  that 
“throughout  the  darkest  of  the  shadows  the  magnifying- 
glass  reveals  particles  of  white  paper  seen  through  the  cross¬ 
ings  of  the  lines.”  The  etching,  strange  to  say,  is  really  an 
authority  for  the  reverse  of  all  this.  It  is  true  that  through¬ 
out  a  large  portion  of  the  deep  shadow  paper  is  visible,  but 
in  the  following  passages  (if  we  may  judge  from  the  fine 
impression  of  the  first  state  of  the  plate  in  the  Print  Room 
of  the  British  Museum)  no  amount  of  magnifying  will  dis¬ 
close  the  least  glimpse  of  it  The  passages  referred  to  are — 
the  shadow  on  the  wall  at  the  right-hand  top  comer,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  perpendicular  shadow  over  the  cripple 
entering ;  part  of  the  deep-shadowed  hollow  above  the  figure 
with  uplifted  hand,  and  the  deepest  portion  of  the  shadow 
towards  the  lower  right-hand  comer,  in  which  the  lower  part 
of  the  ass,  and  the  figure  seated  beside  it,  are  sunk.  The 
above  are  passages  of  intense  depth,  but  a  paler  tint  is  freely 
used  in  others — for  instance,  the  lower  part  of  Christ’s  dress, 
the  more  distant  figures  in  the  group  to  his  left  (the  spec¬ 
tator’s  right),  and  the  head-dress  and  face  of  the  cripple  who 
is  being  helped  forward. 

The  expedients  in  question,  when  judiciously  adopted  (and 
of  their  propriety  in  a  given  case  the  artist,  who  knows 
beforehand  the  effect  which  he  intends  to  produce,  may  be 
generally  accepted  as  the  best  judge),  are  of  high  value ;  but 
they  are,  like  many  other  good  things,  liable  to  abuse,  and 
one  may  sympathize  with  the  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  in  his  dislike  of  them  where  they  are  abused.  His 
denunciation,  however,  is  far  too  sweeping  and  absolute,  and 
the  notion  that  Rembrandt  never  resorted  to  them  is  at 
variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

{To  be  continued^) 

AT  THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

Water-Colour  Drawings 
By  David  Law. 

Messrs.  Dowdeswell  have  now  on  view  in  their  bijou 
gallery  in  Bond  Street  a  most  interesting  exhibition  of  water¬ 
colour  drawings  by  Mr.  David  Law,  comprising  a  series  of 
sixty-one  views  on  the  river  Thames  from  Oxford  to  Windsor. 

The  banks  of  the  Thames  afford  an  inexhaustible  field  for 
the  artist’s  bmsh,  and  Mr.  Law  may  be  congratulated  on 
having  selected  from  this  embarras  des  richesses  many  of  the 
most  charming  points  of  view  for  his  series. 

His  two  largest  drawings,  Cliveden  and  Windsor,  are  fine 
broad  works,  whilst  the  views  of  Henley  from  above  the  bridge, 
Marlow,  and  Cookham  are  amongst  the  most  effective  studies 
in  the  collectipn.  All  the  scenes  have  been  painted  strictly 
according  to  nature,  and  m  no  instance  has  truth  been 


sacrificed  for  pictorial  effect ;  but  in  order  to  give  a  variety 
to  the  series,  Mr.  Law  has  selected  different  periods  of  the 
day  for  his  works,  and  several  of  them — Abingdon,  Medmen- 
ham  Abbey,  Eton  College  and  others — ^are  enhanced  by 
evening  and  moonlight  effects.  Altogether  the  series  forms  a 
most  interesting  collection,  and  the  exhibition  is  well  worthy 
of  a  visit  from  all  lovers  of  the  silvery  river. 

The  admirers  of  etchings  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  it  is 
announced  that  Mr.  Law,  who  has  already  made  a  name  as 
a  painter-etcher,  intends  to  make  a  selection  of  ten  of  the 
most  suitable  of  the  drawings  from  this  series  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reproducing  them  on  a  smaller  scale  by  means  of 
the  etching-needle. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  invitation  card  to  the  private 
view  was  a  pretty  device  in  etching  by  the  artist,  and  worthy 
to  be  kept  as  a  memento  of  the  exhibition. 

OBITUARY. 

France  has  just  lost  one  of  her  most  estimable  artists,  M. 
Jules  Jaquemart,  who  died  at  Mentone  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  forty-two,  on  the  26  th  of  September  last,  after  a 
long  illness. 

M.  Jaquemart  had  an  universal  and  well-deserved  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  etcher — in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  branch 
of  that  art  in  which  he  specially  excelled,  he  had  no  equal 
I  An  able  critic  has  rightly  said  of  him  that  “  he  was  the  most 
marvellous  etcher  of  still-life  who  ever  existed  in  the  world.” 
His  principal  works  were  twenty-four  plates  for  “L’Histoire  de 
la  Porcelaine,”  by  his  father,  Albert  Jaquemart ;  sixty  plates 
for  “Les  Gemmes  et  Joyaux  de  la  Couronne,”  published  by 
the  Conservateur  of  the  Louvre  collections,  M.  Barbet  de 
Jouy;  twelve  plates  of  arms  from  the  Nieuwerkerke  col¬ 
lection;  different  reproductions  of  pictures  by  Frans  Hals, 
Rembrandt,  Meissonier,  &c.,  and  from  time  to  time  plates 
representing  works  of  art  in  the  “  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,” 
and  other  Fine  Art  publications. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  “Gemmes  et  JoyaUx”  that  this 
skilful  etcher  carried  his  art  to  the  most  wonderful  per¬ 
fection — each  metal,  each  kind  of  gem  and  precious  stone, 
is  reproduced  by  the  point  with  its  colour,  surface,  light  and 
shade ;  each  is  clearly  and  unmistakably  rendered,  so  as  to 
be  well  defined  and  at  once  distinguishable  in  all  its  most 
noteworthy  characteristics. 

In  his  later  years,  suffering  from  that  chest  complaint 
which  finally  carried  him  off,  the  work  with  the  etcher’s 
needle  had  become  too  fatiguing  for  him,  and  he  found 
solace  and  occupation  in  painting  in  water-colours.  The 
picturesque  views  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mentone  and 
along  the  Comiche  gave  him  ample  material ;  his  drawings  in 
water-colour  obtained  a  great  and  well-merited  success. 
Brilliant  and  rapid  in  execution,  full  of  light,  of  extraordinary 
truth  and  frankness,  they  much  surprised  those  who  had 
known  the  artist  as  a  minute  and  studious  etcher  of  still-life. 
Had  he  been  spared,  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  attained 
a  very  marked  position  as  a  landscape-painter ;  as  it  is,  his 
productions  are  highly  prized. 

M.  Jaquemart  was  Knight  of  the  Legion  d’Honneur  and 
of  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph. 


Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  ^The  Etcher,  Crown  Buildings,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


A  THREE-DECKER  AT  HER  LAST  MOORINGS 


J.  E.  HODGSON,  R.A. 


SEW  spectacles  are  more  impressive  than  that  of  a  ship  of  war,  ready 
for  sea,  with  her  crew,  her  armament,  and  her  stores  on  board.  She 
represents,  according  to  Ruskin,  the  highest  achievement  of  human 
constructive  ingenuity  and  skill.  Ingenuity  and  skill  constantly  em¬ 
ployed,  from  the  time  when  her  keel  was  laid  and  the  first  copper  bolts  driven 
through  her  kelson  ;  onward  through  every  stage  of  her  progress;  in  the  fitting  of 
her  frame,  in  her  planking,  in  fixing  her  plates  and  beams,  and  decking  her ;  in  con¬ 
structing  tanks,  magazines,  and  store-rooms  ;  in  contriving  bulk-heads  and  stowage 
generally ;  in  placing  the  thousands  of  hooks,  staples,  hinges,  &c.,  necessary  for 
those  purposes.  Again,  in  launching  her,  in  stepping  her  masts,  and  fitting  spars, 
rigging,  anchors,  chains,  blocks,  guns,  and  small  arms :  the  catalogue  is  endless 
and  bewildering  of  the  things  necessary  to  be  thought  of  and  the  wants  provided 
for  before  a  ship  of  war  can  be  pronounced  ready  and  complete.  Then  she  has  to 
be  provisioned :  her  magazines  must  be  filled  with  powder,  shot,  and  shell ;  her 
tanks  with  water;  her  provision-room  with  meat,  biscuit,  flour,  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  preserves,  pickles,  pepper,  spices,  cheese,  bacon,  butter,  beer,  wine  and 
spirits,  tobacco  and  medicines ;  and  when  she  finally  takes  her  crew  on  board,  what 
a  variety  of  occupations  and  interests  are  gathered  together  beneath  her  decks! 
With  her  Officers  of  the  navy  and  marines,  chaplains,  doctors,  paymasters,  and 
engineers,  gunners,  boatswains,  carpenters,  sailmakers,  smiths  and  armourers, 
sergeants-at-arms  and  quartermasters,  signalmen,  cooks,  stewards,  stokers  and 
firemen,  butchers,  bakers,  tailors  and  shoemakers,  she  becomes  truly  a  microcosm, 
and  an  epitome  of  the  civilization  of  the  age  which  produced  her. 

Poets  and  painters  are  never  done  with  her;  they  sing  or  portray  every 
stage  of  her  existence.  Campbell  is  excited  by  a  ship  launch,  and  thinks  and 
sings  of  all  the  days  of  battle  and  nights  of  danger  she  would  have  to  encounter. 
Turner,  in  his  splendid  picture,  represents  her  towed  to  her  last  berth,  with  the 
sun  and  the  glory  of  the  fighting  “Tdmdraire,”  setting  into  darkness  together. 
She  employs  all  the  metaphors,  appropriate  or  the  contrary,  of  which  thought  is 
capable ;  at  times  she  ploughs  the  waves,  and  then  again  she  breasts  them.  She 
is  likened  to  a  bird  on  the  wing  and  to  a  beast  of  burden  staggering  under  its  load. 
She  is  gallant ;  she  is  saucy ;  she  is  brave,  lively,  or  crazy ;  she  is  a  good  ship,  or 
she  is  an  old  something  or  other,  not  to  be  mentioned  in  polite  society.  To  the 
sailor  she  is  always  something  very  definite ;  his  life,  his  comfort,  and  his  fortunes 
depend  upon  her.  He  studies  her  behaviour,  her  ways  and  whims ;  the  very  voice 
of  her,  when  her  timbers  groan  in  the  gale,  is  intelligible  to  him,  and  he  answers 
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it  with  condolence  or  reproach.  She  is  to  him  a  “power  and  a  life his  heart  is 
touched  by  her  afflictions,  and  rejoices  in  her  triumph.  A  ship  calls  forth  a  vast 
amount  of  unwritten  poetry  which  is  floating  about  in  the  minds  of  men,  and 
could  we  invent  some  process  by  which  it  could  be  precipitated  and  made  known, 
doubtless  we  should  look  on  the  swelling  sides,  the  lofty  masts,  and  spreading 
yards  of  a  man-of-war  with  more  emotion  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  her. 

The  accompanying  etching  represents  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  “  first  rates  ” 
still  in  commission.  She  is  doing  duty  as  guard-ship' in  harbour;  If  we  look  back 
upon  the  long  and  brilliant  annals  of  the  British  navy,  a  tinge  of  sadness  must 
come  over  our  feelings  as  the  thought  strikes  us  that  a  new  chapter  has  been 
opened,  that  the  ancie^nt  order  of  things  has ,  ceased,  and  that  whatever  may  be  in 
store  for  our  navy  in  future  it  must  be  utterly  unlike  the  past. 


J.  E.  H. 


A  PORTRAIT  STUDY. 


E.  DE  LIPHART. 


HY  smiles,  thy  talk,  thy  aimless  plays, 
So  beautiful  approve  thee, 

So  winning  light  are  all  thy  ways, 

I  cannot  choose  but  love  thee. 


*  *  »  * 

Thy  steps  are  dancing  toward  the  bound 
Between  the  child  and  woman, 

And  thoughts  and  feelings  more  profound. 

And  other  years  are  coming : 

And  thou  shalt  be  more  deeply  fair. 

More  precious  to  the  heart ; 

But  never  canst  thou  be  again 
That  lovely  thing  thou  art ! 

*  «  '  *  « 

Smile  on,  then,  little  winsome  thing  1 
All  rich  in  Nature’s  treasure. 

Thou  hast  within  thy  heart  a  spring 
Of  self-renewing  pleasure. 

Smile  on,  fair  child,  and  take  thy  fill 
Of  mirth,  till  time  shall  end  it ; 

’Tis  Nature’s  wise  and  gentle  will, — 

And  who  shall  reprehend  it  ? 

Sidney  Walker. 

The  author  of  this  etching,  Mr.  E.  de  Liphart,  is  the  son  of  a  well-known 
print  collector  at  Leipsic,  the  sale  of  whose  collection  made  a  stir  in  the  art  world 
some  few  years  ago.  M.  de  Liphart,  a  native  of  Dorpat  in  Livonia,  has  for  the 
last  six  years  exhibited  at  the  Salon :  he  is  also  known  as  a  contributor  of  portraits 
to  “  La  Vie  Moderne.” 

The  subject  of  the  etching  is  a  niece  of  the  artist. 


HASTINGS  OLD  TOWN. 

ALFRED  WITHERS. 

O  the  artist  and  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  the  old  town  of  Hastings 
affords  ample  scope  for  work  and  enjoyment. 

Hastings  formerly  contained  only  two  thoroughfares,  All  Saints 
Street  and  High  Street.  These  contain  many  quaint  old  houses, 
dating  back  three  and  four  hundred  years,  and  are  now  chiefly  inhabited  by  fisher¬ 
men.  All  Saints  Church,  erected  about  the  fourteenth  century,  at  the  top  of  the 
street  of  the  same  name,  is  in  fine  preservation,  and  contains  an  early  English 
fresco  of  the  Trinity  on  a  rainbow,  above  the  chancel. 

The  accompanying  etching  represents  the  beach  in  front  of  this  portion  of  the 
town,  with  the  fishing-boats,  net-houses,  and  lofty  cliffs  beyond. 

To  those  who  are  not  averse  to 

“  A  very  ancient  fish-like  smell,” 

there  is  constant  amusement  in  watching  the  beaching  of  the  boats,  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  finny  freights. 

Altogether  the  old  town,  or  fisherman’s  quarter  of  Hastings,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  on  our  south  coast. 

A.  W. 


V 


